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CHURCH LATIN IN SECOND-YEAR COURSES 


The teacher of second-year Latin who wishes to include 
some readings from medieval authors is confronted with 
the problem of finding a suitable text. While there are 
several good anthologies on the market, the expense of 
supplying them to a class for just a few weeks’ use 
would be prohibitive. It seems preferable for the teacher 
to select from the abundance of available literature and 
to mimeograph the texts, write them on the board, or 
project them on a screen. For many reasons the Roman 
Missal, Ritual, Breviary, and Pontifical are excellent 
sources of material. Their content is largely scriptural : 
the Breviary contains the Psalms, with readings from 
some of the other books of the Old Testament and trom 
the Epistles; the Missal contains short excerpts from the 
Gospels, Epistles, Acts, and Apocalypse, with occasional 
readings from the Old Testament. In addition, both 
books have metrical hymns and prose prayers, while the 
Breviary has many selections from the Fathers. 


Missals can be purchased at most bookstores. Some 
contain the texts for Sundays only; others, those for 
Some are entirely in Latin, while others have 


every day. 
Prices 


a vernacular translation in a parallel column. 
range from a dollar or two up to ten or fifteen, depending 
on the binding. The Breviary, being in four volumes, 


is more expensive, but sometimes out-of-date sets can 
be begged or borrowed from their owners, and will serve 
our purpose as well as those which are up to date. The 
Ritual has blessings and prayers for many occasions; the 
Pontifical contains those formulae of blessing and con- 
secration usually reserved to a bishop. Both of the latter 
volumes serve as excellent mirrors of medieval life, since 
they show the attitude of the Church toward everyday 
occupations as well as toward the critical occasions in the 
life of the people. 


The Middle Ages have sometimes been called “other- 
worldly,” and with some justification. Although men had 
their share of human vices and frailties, they had an out- 
look on life which the present day has almost entirely 
lost. They viewed all nature under a sacramental aspect, 
as a sign of the supernatural and as a means of attaining 
heaven. Since nature had been turned from its high 
purpose by original sin, it needed exorcism and blessing 
to be reconsecrated to its supernatural end. As an exam- 
ple let us take the blessing of crops and vineyards, an 
important ceremony in an age largely agricultural. It 
begins, as most blessings do, with a series of versicles 
and responses; then follows the prayer, which mentions 
concisely and gracefully the items which form the bulk 
of the petition. 
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BENEDICTIO COMMUNIS SUPER FRUGES ET VINEAS 


Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini 
Qui fecit coelum et terram. 

Domine, exaudi orationem meam 

Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

Dominus vobiscum 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Oremus. 
Oramus pietatem tuam, omnipotens Deus, 
ut has primitias creaturae tuac, 
quas acéris et pluviae temperamento 
nutrire dignatus es, 

benedictionis tuae imbre perfundas, 

et fructus terrae tuae 

usque ad maturitatem perducas. 

Tribue quoque populo tuo 
de tuis muneribus tibi semper gratias agere: 

ut a fertilitate terrae 

esurientium animas 

bonis omnibus aftluentibus repleas, 

et egenus et pauper laudent nomen gloriae tuae. 

Per Christum Dominum nostrum. 

Some pedagogical features of this blessing are: forma- 
tion of nouns with suffixes -ium, -io, -or, -tas, -itia, -ura, 
-mentum, -tus; especially -tas, and particularly the good 
Roman word pietas in its good Roman meaning; the 
jussive and hortatory subjunctive; subjunctive of pur- 
pose; imperative; participles. 

The advantages of colometric arrangement, as shown 
in the above selection, are numerous. It breaks up the 
text into units which the eye can take in at a glance, 
and shows the subordination of one clause to another; 
it introduces the student to periodic order, for, while 
most of the prayers do not have the main verb at the 
end, the subordinate clauses are usually periodic. It trains 
the student to look for logical word-groups with the 
key-word last, e.g., aéris et pluviae temperamento; it is 


an aid to correct oral reading and to the development 
of a feeling for prose rhythm. 


A longer and more elaborate blessing is that of pil- 
grims setting out for the Holy Land. It is preceded by 
a long series of versicles and responses, and contains 
several prayers, which allude to the passage of the Red 
Sea by the Israelites, to the journey of the Magi, and 
to the travels of Abraham. There is a corresponding 
blessing, with prayers of thanksgiving, for those who have 
returned from a pilgrimage. 

Among the shorter blessings are those for the home, 
for a new ship, for various kinds of food, for the organ 
and bells of a church, for a bridge, a spring, a well, 
for fire, for seeds; more recent in composition are the 
blessings for a railroad, a car, a telegraph instrument 
(also used for a radio), and a printing press. 

In these days of global wars, of A-bombs and H- 
bombs, which increase the horror that people have always 
felt for war, it is interesting to read the medieval bless- 
ings pronounced by the bishop over the armor and 
sword of the knight. These are found in the Pontifical. 


They stress the ideas of justice and mercy in the use of 
arms and ask protection for him who bears them. Be- 
tween the lines one can read the unending efforts of the 
Church to restrain semi-barbarous warriors, who were 
only too eager to brandish their swords on every occa- 
sion. 


Turning to the Missal, we find many short selections 
suitable for early reading. One excellent pedagogical fea- 
ture of many of these texts is the frequent repetition of 
the same grammatical form or of different forms of the 
same verb. For example, the Lesson of the Mass of a 
bishop, taken from Ecclesiastes 44: 16-27, 45: 3-20, is 
rich in perfect indicative forms: 

Ecce sacerdos magnus, 

qui in diebus suis placuit Deo, 

et inventus est 1ustus: 


et in tempore iracundiae 
factus est reconciliatio. 
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Non est inventus similis illi, 

qui conservavit legem Excelsi. 
Ideo iureiurando fecit illum Dominus 
crescere in plebem suam. 
Benedictionem omnium gentium dedit illi, 
et testamentum suum confirmavit 
super caput eius. 
Agnovit eum in benedictionibus suis: 
conservavit illi misericordiam suam: 
et invenit gratiam coram oculis Domini. 
Magnificavit eum in conspectu regum: 
et dedit illi coronam gloriae. 
Statuit illi testamentum aeternum, 
et dedit illi sacerdotium magnum: 
et beatificavit illum in gloria. 


Likewise, the Lesson of the Mass of a Confessor is an 
excellent study in active and passive forms: 


Usque in hance horam et esurimus et sitimus, 
et nudi sumus, et colaphis caedimur, 

et instabiles sumus, 

et laboramus operantes manibus nostris. 
Maledicimur et benedicimus : 

persecutionem patimur, et sustinemus : 
blasphemamur, et obsecramus. 


The objection may be raised that the loose word-order 
of selections such as these is no help in training students 
to understand a Latin periodic sentence. The objection 
is valid; but a choice of such passages exclusively would 
also be unrepresentative of medieval Latin. They can 
serve to familiarize the student with the forms and mean- 
ings of words, and can be supplemented by other pas- 
sages which afford training in reading periodic sentences. 
There are, for instance, prayers which have all the flavor 
of ancient Roman rhetoric, and offer in capsule form 
excellent preparation for the rhetorical flourishes of 
Cicero. Take, for example, the Collect for the feast of 
the Holy Innocents: 


Deus, 
cuius hodierna die praeconium 
Innocentes Martyres non loquendo 
sed moriendo confessi sunt: 

omnia in nobis vitiorum mala mortifica: 
ut fidem tuam, 

quam lingua nostra loquitur, 

etiam moribus vita fateatur. 


A simpler collect is that for the third Sunday after 
Epiphany : 

Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus, : 

infirmitatem nostram propitius respice: 

atque, ad protegendum nos, 

dexteram tuae maiestatis extende. 

The Breviary offers biographical sketches of numerous 
saints, many of whom are important figures in medieval 
history, St. Benedict, St. Jerome, St. Louis of France, 
St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. Thomas a Becket. The 
life of one of the outstanding tigures of early Christian 
times, St. Ignatius of Antioch, a contemporary of the 
Emperor Trajan, was written by St. Jerome. The 


selection used in the Breviary is too long to quote here, 
but the final paragraph gives an idea of its style: 

Cumque iam damnatus esset ad bestias, 

et ardore patiendi rugientes audiret leones, 
ait: “Frumentum Christi sum; 

dentibus bestiarum molar, 

ut panis mundus inveniar.” 

In poetry both the Breviary and the Missal contain 
several acknowledged masterpieces. Since the rhythm 
is accentual rather than quantitative, the reading is easy 
for beginners. In the Mass of Easter Sunday the famous 


sequence | ictimae Paschali contains this charming little 
dialogue between the Apostles and Mary Magdalen: 


“Dic nobis, Maria, quid vidisti in via?” 

“Sepulcrum Christi viventis, 

et gloriam vidi resurgentis. 

Angelicos testes, sudarium et vestes. 

Surrexit Christus, spes mea; 

praecedet vos in Galilaeam.” 

This can serve as a model for a classroom conversation, 
requiring for answers only vidi and the accusative forms 


of a few nouns. 


The Dies Irae, sequence of the Mass of All Souls’ Day, 
is a perfect gold mine of participial forms, as well as a 
simple and vivid description of the pageantry of the last 
judgment. It may seem inappropriate to some to use 
these literary masterpieces as corpora vilia for teaching 
forms and syntax, but the students soon realize that the 
charm of the piece is lost if they do not have an exact 
appreciation of the forms, while the rhyme and rhythm 
help the learning process. 


As an example of the hymns in iambic dimeter, those 
for Matins and Lauds on the Feast of the Holy Innocents, 
excerpted from the Cathemerinon oi Prudentius (348- 
413), tell with vivid directness and tender sympathy the 
story of Herod’s persecution of the Innocents. The 
second stanza is especially dramatic. Herod is the subject. 


Exclamat amens nuntio: 
“Successor instat, pellimur : 
Satelles, i, ferrum rape, 
Perfunde cunas sanguine.” 


There are many simple Gregorian melodies composed 
for this meter; teachers who like to have a little singing 


The Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States 
will be held at St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, on Friday and Saturday, April 18 
and 19, 1952. Carvel Hall will be the hotel 
headquarters. Further details will be an- 
nounced shortly. 
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in class will find an abundance of material. For back- 
ground information on the hymns an excellent reference 
is Britt, Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. The 1948 
revision is superior to the first edition, but is rather 
expensive. The Catholic Encyclopedia has many articles 
on the hymns, under their initial lines. For classroom 
singing, the little volume Cantus ad Processiones et 
Benedictiones Sanctissimi Sacramenti has many simple 
and suitable melodies, to which the words of any hymn 
of the same meter may be sung. 

Needless to say, there is an abundance of secular 
literature also in medieval Latin, chronicles, drinking 
songs, biographies, etc. Some of these can be found in 
the anthologies listed in the bibliography; others in the 
references cited in these anthologies. But if the only text 
available were the Latin Vulgate, we would still have an 
inexhaustible wealth of narrative, poetry, maxims, and 
prayers, in simple, vigorous Latin. As a “trial balloon” 
the writer has edited a selection from the Book of Kings, 
the story of Naaman the Syrian, with vocabulary and 
notes, which is available in mimeographed form from the 
A. C. L. Service Bureau ;! also several passages from the 
Book of Isaiah, which have been distributed privately to 
Latin teachers in the Catholic high schools in Chicago. 
{f these are found to be of value, she will be happy to edit 
other selections. Just give the word! 
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or from other Catholic book dealers. The writer has 
some mimeographed copies of the selections distributed 
at the Latin Institute in 1949, which she will be glad to 
send on request. 


Sister Mary Donatp, B.V.M. 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION AT AN ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY 


The University College of North Staffordshire, which 
was officially opened by Her Majesty the Queen in 
April 1951, and which has now completed one teaching 
session, owes its creation and its inspiration to its Prin- 
cipal, Lord Lindsay of Birker, formerly A. D. Lindsay, 
Master of Balliol. The College, a unique experiment 
in English University education, is attempting to break 
down, without sacrificing quality of scholarship, the 
narrowness of specialization which its supporters be- 
lieve has become a distressing fault in many university 
institutions. The College awards its own B. A. degree 
after four years, compared with the normal three years 
elsewhere. All students in their first year attend a 
Foundation Course of eleven lectures a week, which are 
designed as a whole to give an understanding of the 
heritage of Western civilization, of modern society, and 
of the nature, methods, and influence of the experimental 
sciences. To counteract the inevitably general nature 
of the lecture course, students each week attend three 
tutorials devoted to more detailed study; one tutorial 
subject must be taken from each of our three groups, 
or sub-faculties, Arts, Science, and Social Science. 
Aiter the foundation year, students must take two 
major subjects for three years, and three minor subjects 
normally for one year each; the five subjects must be 
so chosen that at least one is taken from each sub- 
faculty. Where possible, the teaching staff carefully 
attempts to show the relevance of one subject to an- 
other, and as the College is completely residential (the 
staff with their families as well as students live on the 
Campus) there are great opportunities for inter-depart- 
mental academic discussion and for a close relationship 
between students and staff. 


In the Department of Classics, Greek and Latin are 
taught each as either a major or a minor subject. We 
in this College believe that today the essential value 
of a classical education lies in its humanism, in the study 
of the ideas formulated by the thinkers of Greece and 
Rome (a study which is shared here with the Depart- 
ments of Philosophy and of Political and Moral Phi- 
losophy) and in the study of Greek and Roman culture 
(primarily, of course, of Greek and Roman history, 
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literature, and art), which is properly the function of 
the Department of Classics. As in the last few decades 
there has been a decrease in the amount of Greek and 
Latin taught in schools, and consequently the under- 
graduates’ classical background has decreased, and as 
in this College the students’ syllabus is more extensive 
than in some other institutions, the classical training 
has to be, to some extent, selective. We believe that 
reading original texts is of more importance than trans- 
lation into Greek and Latin, which is so often viewed 
as an end in itself; therefore this composition ceases 
to be taught at an early stage, and we attempt to main- 
tain scholastic standards by insisting on frequent and 
accurate exercises in unseen translation into English, 
and by detailed linguistic study of a small number of 
prescribed texts. Most of the students’ time is spent 
in reading and discussing a large number of prescribed 
texts with less insistence on attention to linguistic form. 
Their remaining time is largely spent on a study of 
ancient history in its widest sense, including political 
and economic history, with the use for the most part 
of original sources, and (for their last two years) on 
the detailed study of a special subject. In tutorials, the 
contemporary relevance of Greek and Roman thought 
is continually demonstrated. 


We regard translations as not being without use, but 
as being in no sense an adequate substitute for original 
reading. Consequently, the Greek and Latin languages 
are taught from the beginning to those students with no 
previous knowledge of them, particularly when they are 
only “minoring” in Greek or Latin. The syllabus for 
minor subjects follows the same pattern as for major 
subjects, but is shortened and more selected, so as to 
suit the major subjects taken by particular students. 
Many combinations of major subjects are possible, but 
the more usual of those which involve work with othe: 
departments include: 

Greek and English “majors” with Latin “minor” (or 
Latin “major” with Greek “minor”) tracing, as a central 
theme, the background and development of literary 
genres; 

Greek and Philosophy “majors” with Latin “minor” 
tracing the history of philosophical thought ; 

Latin and French “majors” tracing the development 
of Romance language and literature ; and : 

Latin and History “majors” with a central historical 
theme and a large reading of mediaeval Latin. 


At the end of their course, the students will be exam- 
ined and awarded the B. A. degree with the normal 
Honours classifications, or, if a student fails to attain 
an Honours standard, a pass degree may be awarded. 
But, unlike some universities which run separate classes 
at different scholastic standards for “Honours” and 
“Pass” students, all teaching at this College is at the 
same standard and is designed for Honours students. 


All members of staff are conscious that the College 
is in a very experimental stage, and that experience may 


lead us to modify our ideas. But we believe these ideas 


to be worth trying. 
Joun M. T. CHARLTON 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


REVIEWS 


Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by Frivericus 
KuincNer. 2d ed.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1950. Pp. xxii, 
4, 378. $3.75. 


Klingner’s first edition, which appeared in 1939 with 
the title Q. Horati Flacci Carmina, was reviewed not 
only by Harold R. Jolliffe in CW 34 (1940/41) 185-186, 
but also by R. Helm in Germany and by L. Castiglioni, 
G. Funaioli, and M. Lenchantin de Gubernatis in Italy. 
Praiseworthy eagerness on the part of the publishers 
to include the second edition as soon as possible in their 
revived series of classical texts has apparently limited 
the editor, sometimes in deference to his European re- 
viewers, to the reconsideration of a few variants, some 
changes in punctuation, and the correction of several 
misprints. The war and its aftermath prevented him 
from enlisting the evidence of new Mss, although he 
observes in his second Preface that the citations of 
Laur. 34,1 (saec. x/xi) and Vat. 3866 (saec. xi) for the 
Odes and Epodes in the Paravia edition of Lenchantin 
de Gubernatis merely confirm the uninteresting member- 
ship of both Mss in the mixed class which he has called 
Q. Yet he is prepared to believe that Laur. 34,1 may 
have some value in establishing and corroborating the 
readings of his class % in the Satires, although he ad- 
mits that this is uncertain. 

At Carm. 1.8.2 te deos oro now replaces hoc deos vere, 
which was inherited from Vollmer but incurred the cen- 
sure of more than one reviewer; and Castiglioni’s pref- 
erence for clare against care at Carm. 1.20.5 is likewise 
heeded. Arces now gives way to aras at Carm. Saec. 
65. Last-minute changes are poscimus for poscimur at 
Carm. 1.32.1, the deletion of the comma after cumque 
in line 15 of the same ode (both perhaps because of 
E. Fraenkel in JRS 36 [1946] 192), and redit ad fastus 
for redit in fastus at Epist. 2.148. At Carm. 1.6.19 the 
comma now comes after and not before vacuit, and 
Castiglioni may have been responsible at Serm. 1.4.35 
for the relegation of Rutgers’ tibi (preceded by a comma 
in the first edition) and variant non, non (thus punc- 
tuated) to the apparatus criticus in favor of excutial 
sibi, non hic cuiquam parcet amico in the text. Other 
alterations, as distinct from corrections, are unimportant ; 
but im for in is an intruding misprint at Epod. 16.29, 
urbis and belli are not properly divided at Epist. 1.20.23, 
and compono at Eptst. 2.2.91 is inconsistent with the 
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first edition, with conponunt fifteen lines later, and with 
Klingner’s practice elsewhere (except at Fpist. 1.2.11 
and JP 35). His general policy, of course, is to follow 
the orthography of the Mss rather than to presume the 
standards of the Augustan age, and previous criticisms 
of that policy by other reviewers need not be amplified 
here. 

The conservatism of Klingner may be best illustrated 
from Epist. 1.17.43, where Housman (CR 22 [1908] 89), 
in separating the sheep from the goats, would have 
herded him as well as Vollmer among the latter for 
printing suo instead of sua. It seems inconsistent to 
bracket Carm. 3.11.17-20 (where, if an emendation is 
needed in this incongruous stanza, Gesner’s effluatque 
before Bentley’s excatque) and to 


deserves mention 


leave cins unsuspected in Curm. 4.8.18. 

While the rigorous pruning of emendations has con- 
tributed to a more succinct apparatus criticus than that 
of, say, Vollmer or Villeneuve, the gain in brevity seems 
to me of less moment than the inadequate supplementa- 
tion of comparatively plausible conjectures. Such, be- 
sides those mentioned by Helm in Philli’och 60 (1940) 
491, are Acidalius’ tuta for at Carm. 1.1.17, the 
anonymous barbaricas for Iliacas at Carm. 1.15.36, Hor- 
kel’s wico for uno at Carm. 2.8.3, Hartman's splendide 
for splendida at Carm. 4.7.21, Doering’s atra for alta at 
Epod. 16.52, and Bouhier’s armis for annis at Serm. 1.1.4. 
Helm and Castiglioni, however, have apparently per- 
suaded Klingner to add Vollmer’s ut at Carm. 1.12.31, 
and Peerlkamp’s Marcellis fifteen lines later. 


rura 


In a few cases it is possible to ascribe emendations 
to earlier authorities than those cited by Klingner. Helm 
was not the first to propose quom for quod at Carm. 
1.12.31, nor did he advance this correction as his own, 
for it was made by Kreussler in 1839, At Carm, 1.19.11 
aut versis belongs not only to L. Muller but also to 
Cunningham; and at Carm. 1.25.11 vagans should now 
be ascribed to Wade, who anticipated Usener (see 
L. J. D. Richardson in Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 180 
{1951} 13). Like Keller and Holder and Vollmer before 
him, Klingner is lax in distinguishing between the elder 
and the younger Heinsius. Thus it should have been 
made clear at Carm. 3.17.5 and Serm. 2.8.18 that the 
conjectures Daniel; while Niklaas 
sometimes receives his initial and sometimes does not. 


mentioned are by 


On page viii the most famous of Horatian Mss is 
called “Blandinius ille vetustissimus” (cf. p. ix), but on 
page xxi it becomes the “Blandinianus vetustissimus 
Cruquii.” Hitherto at Carm. 2.14.5 the first hand of 7 
has been quoted as reading sit recens and X trecentis, 
but both editions make these two Mss vouch for trecents. 
The testimonia of course might be fuller, but considera- 
tions of economy probably compelled the omissions. 

This review has not discussed Klingner’s solution of 
what Housman called “a problem of so much intricacy 
and so little importance as the classification of the Mss 


of Horace,” partly because it was described eleven years 
ago in this periodical by Jolliffe, and partly because I 
share the scepticism of Castiglioni and others. There 
are too many cross-currents for such simplification to be 
convincing, however desirable it may be for the brevity 
of a critical apparatus. What really matters for the 
textual criticism of Horace is the admission of the editor 
on page xi: “quid verum sit, nec numero neque auctori- 
tate testium diiudicari potest: expendendae sunt lectiones 
singulae.” 
Rosert J. Getty 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Die Dichtkunst Virgils: Bild und Symbol in der 
Aeneis. By Viktor Péscut. Innsbruck: Rohrer, 
1950. Pp. 288. $2.50. 


For two thousand years Virgil’s encid has been dis- 
cussed from every possible point of view; but every 
age has been able to tind a new approach to the inex- 
haustible wealth of this unique work. Professor Poschl 
of the University of Heidelberg, known by his previous 
books on Cicero’s Republic and on Sallust, presents 
one of the books written about the feneid in 
Germany. It is in line with the work done by Heinze, 
Norden, and Klingner, to whom one may add Wili and 
Haecker. But, as the author emphasizes, the anti-Vir- 


best 


gilian prejudice rooted in the pseudo-romantic concept 


Homer has been 


overcome in the Germanic area. 


of Virgil as an imitator of hard to 

Poschl’s book centers upon two main themes: (1) a 
re-interpretation of the three major characters, Aeneas 
(57-98), Dido (99-152), and Turnus (154-227); (2) the 
all-pervading symbolism as reflected in the characters 
and situations, in the plot and in the similes. The book 
combines detailed scholarly analysis of selected repre- 
sentative passages with a fine feeling for the intangibles 
and overtones of symbolic poetry. As a striking exam- 
ple, the author follows the delicate web of emotional 
and symbolic crescendo and decrescendo in Books 1 and 
7. The ever-present occurrence of Iladic and Odyssean 
motives leads to a new discussion of Virgil's relation to 
Homer, and of the ability of the Roman genius in 
general to find its own by integrating the Greek heri- 
tage. While Poschl’s main concern is with Virgil, 
there are many competent remarks about Homeric con- 
cepts of life and man. Different from his Homeric 
counterpart, the Virgilian hero does not live essentially 
in the present, but is bound to the past and to the future. 
Aeneas looks back to the memory of Troy, and ahead 
to the foundation of Rome and her coming grandeur. 
He has a mission and a fate, to which, in an inner 
conflict, he has to personal happiness. 
Amidst the apparent splendor of Augustus’ pa.r Romana, 
Virgil felt the lacrimae rerum as the price to be paid 


sacrifice his 
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lor greatness. Poschl is right in rejecting the common 
concept of Aeneas as a paragon of Stoic atararia. But 
Aeneas does embody the humanized Roman Stoicism, as 
he both suffers himself and participates in the sufferings 
of others; but he surmounts the suffering by the feeling, 
as much un-Homeric as typically Roman, of duty and 
responsibility. 

Virgilian transformation of Homeric motifs is strik- 
ingly demonstrated in the similes to which Péschl gives 
particular consideration. Virgil’s Durchseelung fully in- 
tegrates the similes with the personal drama of his 
characters and with the general symbolic meaning. The 
political symbolism of Aeneas’ character and struggle 
has always been obvious: Rome's fight for her empire 
abroad and the suicidal crisis of the civil wars at home 
as the path to the final triumph of Augustus’ impertumn 
sine fine, combining peace and power. Peace is Virgil’s 
paramount ideal; while the Aeneid is Roman enough to 
have its full share in battle scenes, there is none of the 
gusto of the Jliad in fighting as the supreme achieve- 
ment of man. Beyond the political ideal, Poschl sees 
in Aeneas a symbol of human life in general; his myth 
links the laws of the cosmos with the course of human 
society as materialized in the history of Rome. 


The book discards the now obsolete psychological ap- 
proach to Aeneas; there is no development of Aeneas’ 
character, but, as the Aeneid goes on, the hero faces 
more far-reaching decisions and more fully integrates 
the idea of Rome. Poschl belongs to those who empha- 
size the second part of the poem. However, as we 
have the Aeneid now, Virgil’s greatest achievements 
as a poet still remain Books 4 and 6. It is natural that 
Dido and Turnus, being to a lesser degree the carriers 
of a superpersonal idea, offer a greater opportunity to 
Virgil’s psychological art. They present the tragic fate 
of a noble character involved in guilt by the necessities 
of human existence. But, as Péschl shows, here too 
the symbolic meaning stands behind the personal drama. 
It is significant that the book under review gives more 
space to the treatment of Turnus than to either Aeneas 
or Dido. The ideal of the integration of Rome and 
Italy implies respect for Turnus, the representative of 
the old Jtala zirtus, primitive and, as stressed by Péschl, 
with features molded after the Achilles of the /liad, but 
withal a man fighting and dying for his rights. It is 
part of Virgil’s greatness that in his epic, devoted to 
the praise of Aeneas as the embodiment of Augustan 
Rome, he evokes so much sympathy for the human 
tragedy of the defeated Italian. Virgil was, after all, 
himself an Italian before he became a Roman. Even 
the tragic scene in which Turnus has to die by Aeneas’ 
hand in order to atone for the slaying of Pallas is full 
of Virgilian humanitas, as is all of this great poem, 
written to celebrate both the greatness of Augustus’ 
empire and the sadness of human affairs. 


Poschl’s book is valuable not only to the classical 


scholar, but, in view of its many fine remarks on the 
essence of poetry, to the student of literature in general. 
The author briefly discusses the contributions of Vir- 
gilian scholarship, both German and foreign, as far as 
these are relevant to his major themes. The disruption 
of international connections through the war prevented 
him from knowing W. F. Jackson Knight’s Roman 
Vergil (London 1944) and C. M. Bowra’s From Virgil 
to Milton (London 1945), books in which he might have 
found some ideas similar to his own. 


Fetix M. WASSERMANN 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Festschrift fiir W. Havers. (== Die Sprache: Zeit- 
schrift fiir Sprachwissenschaft. Im Auftrage der 
Wiener Sprachgesellschaft herausgegeben von P. 
KretscHMER, W. Havers, W. CzerMAK. Schrift- 
leitung: A. S1EBERER. Band I.) Vienna: Sexl, 1949, 
Pp. 261. 


The miscellany dedicated to the renowned Viennese 
linguist, W. Havers, on his seventieth birthday has a 
special importance as the very promising first number 
of a new linguistic periodical intended to be international 
in character. In view of Havers’ interest in, and his 
notable publications on, the relations between language 
and religion, the first half of the Festschrift is devoted 
to this interesting and important subject, e.g., F’. Kainz, 
“Sprachpsychologisches zum Thema Religion und Spra- 
che” (pp. 101-115). The essays of the second half deal 
with miscellaneous topics. Both sections contain several 
papers which will be of immediate interest to the readers 
of this magazine. 


FE. Benveniste treats ‘‘Euphémismes  anciens et 
(116-122), P. Chantraine a special group 
of euphemisms, namely, “Les verbes grecs  signifiant 
‘tuer’’”? (143-149). M. Leumann, “Schwer erkennbare 
griechische W6rter in Latein” (204-212), presents a list 
Greek, which in the Greek 
language itself are not yet attested at all or at least 
not in the meaning they have in Latin. H. Krahe, 
“Satyros” (37-42), tries to confirm the opinion that 
Satyros is an Illyrian word equivalent to Lat. sater, 
inasmuch as the IE suffix -tor appears in the form 
-turo- in the Illyrian names Deipaturos ‘Zeus Father’ 
(*-patér) and Damatura ‘De-meter’ (*-matér). But 
while these two names are etymologically perspicuous, 
it remains doubtful whether Satyros is to be analyzed 
as Sa-turo-s or as Sat-ur-o-s (with a suffix -ur(o)- 
that, in view of names like A-tab-yr-ion, could be 
“Mediterranean” as well). Nevertheless Krahe’s inter- 
pretation deserves serious attention. H. Ammann, “Zum 


modernes” 


of loanwords, obviously 
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Gebrauch des Duals bei Homer" (195-203), thinks that 
in the Homeric poems the dual is chiefly used in situa- 
tions marked by inactivity: e.g. cheire, when the two 
hands are just spread but not engaged in vigorous 
activity, or hippo, when the two horses are not moving 
at all, or are moving independently of the charioteer’s 
will. Ammann considers this alleged use in combina- 
tion with the fact that the dual has the same form in 
nominative and accusative, and therein parallels the 
neuter words, which in the two cases have no ending, 
or that of the accusative (bellum, etc.). The reason 
seems to be that originally neuters could not be used 
for the agent (nominative), but only for the object 
(accusative) of an action. This appears plausible, since 
originally the neuter gender applied to inanimate things, 
which as such cannot act. It is hard to see, however, 
why a number like the dual that could also be used for 
living beings should have been excluded from the de- 
notation of agents. The whole structure set up by 
Ammann appears unconvincing. The present reviewer's 
essay on “Die Wortsippe des griech. Kaballés’ (164- 
170) derives this Greek word and its Latin counterparts 
caballus, cabo, cabonus, cabus from an Asiatic word 
that, together with horse-breeding itself, was brought 
from Central Asia to Asia Minor and then by the 
Ftruscans to Italy. Two essays deal with Christian 
terms: H. Rheinfelder, “Confiteri, confessio, confessor 
im Kirchenlatein und in den romanischen Sprachen” 
(56-67), and E. Pax, “Zur Deutung des Wortes missa 
“Messe’”’ (87-100). According to Pax the formula 
(ite) missa est, “there is dismissal,” originally closed 
the service for the catechumens, and incidentally started 
the mass proper. For this reason the latter came to be 
denoted by the word missa. 


This short review should suffice to show that the 
new periodical is well prepared to take its place among 
The appearance of 
the names of P. Kretschmer and W. Havers among the 
editors is a guarantee that Die Sprache, though no full 


the leading linguistic magazines. 


equivalent for the discontinued Glotta, will still hold 
much for students of the classical languages and civiliza- 
tions. 


A. NEHRING 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Estudios de fonética y morfologia latina. By ANGEL 
Parente. (“Acta Salmanticensia,” Filosofia y Letras, 
Vol. I], No. 3.) Salamanca: Universidad de Sala- 
manca, 1949. Pp. 347. 95 pesetas. 


This is a formidable volume: three hundred forty- 
seven pages crammed with detailed study of individual 
words, with many digressions, copious footnotes in very 
small print and twenty-four pages of “erratas y observa- 


ciones complementarias,” several of which constitute 
articles in themselves. The subject-matter, naturally, 
could be of interest to no one but a linguist. It consists 
of eighteen studies of individual words or classes of 
words, as follows: I. “La Posposicién -per’; II. “Gral- 
lae y otras formas oscuras con / o JI interior”; III. 
“Totus”; IV. “Cella”; V. “Carmen, germen, germanus, 
armenta, amare”; VI. Omen y otros casos de disimilacién 
consonantica”; VII. “:Exdorsuare o exossare’” 
“3 Dossuarius ussuarius?” 1X. “Dorsum”; X. “:Carinare 
= zaherir?” XI. “Violentus’; XII. “La forma hem6- 
nem”; XIII. “Omnis, nuncupo, caro”; X1V. “Impdmenta, 
lamentum” ; XV. “Sélart”; XVI. “Vénart” ; XVII. “Mas 
sobre porrd, cir’; XVIIL “Solor y las formas en 
-Ox, -dcis.” 

Pariente’s method is most often the following: (1) 
To state at some length the generally accepted explana- 
tions for the word or class of words he is discussing, 
and to reject them all; (2) to establish his own premises 
and the background for his argument; (3) to apply 
this argument, sometimes with quite hair-raising use of 
intuition and subjective judgments, to the case in hand; 
(4) to admit that there is little concrete evidence in 
favor of his hypothesis, but that it is at least better 
than any other so far brought forth, and that he there- 
fore sees no objection in the way of accepting it. Some- 
times, indeed, he absolutely demands that the reader be 
convinced; it is not more than three or four times, at 
most, throughout the whole work, that he is content to 
let a difficult problem remain in suspension until more 
evidence can be brought to bear. 


The professional linguist will, I am sure, be driven 
to admiration at the apparently massive knowledge of 
Latin (or, at least, of the by-ways and bramble-patches 
of Latin literature) displayed in Pariente’s discussions. 
His conclusions, however, will probably arouse variously 
enthusiasm, puzzlement, or indignation, depending upon 
the background and temperament of the reader. A few 
examples: the postpositive -per (“aumentativo”) repre- 
sents an original -s(u)per, just as Greek -per represents 
an original -(hy)per, as may be seen from such forms 
as tantisper; this -per gave rise to the per- “superlativo,” 
as in perbene, which latter has nothing to do with per, 
“through” (1); by the analogy quot ;quotus::tot:x there 
developed an adjective *tétus, which, in turn, took the 
form *foftus by “geminacién expresiva” (cf. quottidie) 
and resulted in the known form tédtus (III); dmen is 
derived from moneo by way of *monimen>*monmen> 
*mommen, whose initial m was lost by dissimilation, 
leaving ommen, which yielded Omen (VI); several lin- 
guistic problems are solved by the expedient of conjec- 
turing copyists’ errors (VI, VII, VIII, X, XVIII). 


At the close of his seventh study Pariente remarks: 
“Desde luego que esta ultima parte de mi explicacién se 
mueve en un terreno algo hipotético” (p. 156). This 
remark might have been made of every conclusion which 
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he has reached. The informed reader, I believe, will 
enjoy this volume, if only for the stimulation of dis- 
agreement which it will provoke; but he will probably 
wish that Pariente had more often admitted, as in the 
same passage: “Pero tamipoco debemos olvidar que un 
problema como éste es muy dificil resolverle con seguri- 
dad, por lo menos mientras no poseamos mas datos... .” 

There is an index of words studied and an index of 
passages discussed. The only misprints I noted were: 
Page 276, line 12, for “dode” read “donde”; page 280, 
line 34, for “éstaim pug-” read “ésta impug-"; page 283, 
line 22, for “jon.” read “idn.”; and page 313, line 15, 
for “caudarnm” read “caudarum.” 


Rosert J. Lesiie 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman 
Empire, Together with an English Translation of 
John Chrysostom’s Address on Vainglory and the 
Right Way for Parents to Bring Up Their Children. 
By M. L. W. Latstner. (The James W. Richard 
Lectures in History for 1950-1951.) Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 145. $2.50. 

Christianity and Classical Civilization. By lRatpu 
Sros. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1950. 
Pp. 198. $3.00. 


Although the titles of these two books indicate virtu- 
ally identical subject matter, the emphasis, treatment, 
and viewpoint in each case are markedly dissimilar, at 
times conflicting. Laistner is comprehensive and balanced, 
while Stob delimits himself to a narrowly moral-religi- 
ous evaluation. 

The contents of Laistner’s book consist of three chap- 
ters—"Pagan Culture in Its Decline.” “The Training of 
the Christian Convert,” and “The Higher Education of 
Christians”—originally delivered as lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, together with Professor Laistner’s 
own version of John Chrysostom’s An Address on Vain- 
glory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring Up Their 
Children; the latter provides an illuminating commen- 
tary on the topic of the second chapter. 

The presentation of the decline of pagan culture and 
the corresponding emergence dissemination of 
Christianity is comprehensive and lucid, taking into 
account the most recent investigations in this field, and 
formulating a rich interpretation. The ultimate com- 
promise, arrived at in the third and fourth century 
Christian writers, is adequately analyzed. Professor 
Laistner does in parvo what Glover achieved, in greater 
bulk and detail, in his Life and Letters in the Fourth 
Century. 

For the literate general reader the author makes a 
broad survey of the political and economic background, 
and outlines the educational conditions of the later 


Roman Empire. The chief point that Laistner rightly 
stresses is the persistence of the classical intellectual 
inheritance, despite the Empire’s physical decay. 

The chapter on the training of the Christian convert 
contains some assertions that are open to dispute. Pro- 
fessor Laistner declares that “there were also some Jews 
who became hellenized so completely that they ceased to 
be acceptable to their coreligionists.” It would be inter- 
esting to have textual confirmation for this statement. 
Chrysostom’s Address is introduced by a brief account 
of the manuscript history, the date of composition, and 
the argument. The translation is dignified and forceful, 
but archaistic expressions such as “oftentimes,” “between- 
whiles,” “so you will,” “thou dost” occur side by side 
with contemporary idiom. 

The book may be read profitably in conjunction with, 
say, the earlier chapters of Raby’s first volume of 
Secular Latin Poetry (Oxford 1934), or with the letters 
of Sidonius Apollinaris, who, although of a later century, 
exemplifies, to a remarkable degree, a workable com- 
promise between pagan and Christian cultures. 

The title of the second book presumes an equitable 
distribution of matter between the two elements that 
constitute the text. Professor Stob’s viewpoint, how- 
ever, is emphatically theological, and the stress is largely 
on Christian dogma in contrast to pagan ethics. A good 
half of the study, in fact, is devoted to a minute analysis 
of contrasting and conflicting ethics in the two cultures. 
The result is that the discussion assumes a prepon- 
derantly homiletic coloring. Pagan culture, in so far as 
its secular values are concerned, is almost crushed be- 
neath this essay in apologetics. Although the book is 
avowedly not directed exclusively to “experts,” it is 
strangely unbalanced in its presentation, and its exami- 
nation of paganism is, from an academic point of view, 
wholly unsatisfying. 

‘I was not a little surprised to find no mention in the 
bibliography of Charles Norris Cochrane’s Christianity 
and Classical Culture (Oxford 1940). 


Harry E. 


ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Latin and the Romans: Book I. By Tuornton 
JENKINS and ANTHONY PELzER WaAGENER. New ed.; 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1951. Pp. xvi, 471; 170 
pictures, 3 in color. $2.84. 

Puella Romana: Latin Reader for Beginners. By 
STANFoRD M. Mriier. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1949. Pp. iv, 24. $1.00. 

2,000 Hard-to-Locate Latin Forms. By Stanrorp M. 
Miter. Dubuque, Iowa. Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1949. Pp. viii, 36. $1.25. 


Jenkins and Wagener’s Latin and the Romans accom- 
plishes what has seldom been attempted: it presents 
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elementary Latin in real subject matter units of Latin 
narratives on Roman life, ideals, myths, and history— 
well written, interesting narratives full of variety with- 
out irrelevancy. English essays augment but, mirabile 
dictu, neither repeat the Latin nor digress from the 
unit concepts.. The lively pictures are the basis for 
the narratives, not mere illustrations. Indices to “Roman 
Background” and “Grammar” are valuable. 


Grammar and vocabulary are introduced in the narra- 
tives, then explained. Drill and exercises challenge the 
student to understand English as well as Latin. Through 
studies in word-derivation, numerous quotations (in- 
cluding selections from Magna Carta, mottoes, legal 
terms, etc.), discussions of ideals and institutions, as 
well as through the use of appropriate pictures, our 
Roman legacy is continuously and vividly presented. 
The essential need, that of learning to read by reading, 
‘s met copiously, skilfully, and successfully. 


That too-often prevalent notion of students, that all 
Latin words have a-stems, is anticipated and averted. 
To be sure, first declension and conjugation come first, 
third declension not until page 196; but occasional 
third declension words, explained in notes, begin to ap- 
pear on page 48, second conjugation verbs in lesson one. 
Principal flaws are the harassing square brackets in the 
narratives, referring to grammatical notes, and the ex- 
tensive use of the historical present. Students need 
more practice on the perfect than on the present. If 
only the English-Latin exercises consisted of reasonable, 
consecutive thoughts, perhaps of brief letters! They 
do provide well-constructed drill, carefully limited to 
the grammar under consideration. This reviewer wel- 
comes the book with enthusiastic pleasure. 


She also welcomes Stanford Miller’s Puella Romana. 


Its sixteen simple narratives of Roman life, illustrated 
with line drawings, are usable from the first day. In 
them all declensions jostle one another from the begin- 
ning, as in natural speech, without any possible confu- 
Beginners will enjoy them, advanced students can 


sion. 
learn much, and can feel a sense of power through 
reading them at one sitting. We need more such sup- 


plementary readers. 


Both elementary and advanced students will find in 
Mr. Miller's Hard-to-Locate Latin Forms the 
sort of help an English dictionary gives English readers. 
Even college seniors complain “I can’t find it in the 
dictionary.” This little book solves their problem. 
The aim of teaching Latin is not to baffle students, nor 
memory, but to en- 


2,000 


to require unreasonable feats of 
able students to experience certain world classics. Train- 
ing in language is the means. Reasonable aids for 
acquiring fluency are, like Mr. Miller’s list, much to be 
desired. It identifies difficult and irregular forms.’ It 
gives no English meanings—unfortunately; its useful- 
ness would be greater if it did. 


The list is surprisingly comprehensive; but the viris- 
viris pair; some abbreviated forms like dirti, norant, 
servassent; minor, -ari (beside minor, minus, which is 
included )—all puzzling to Cicero and Vergil classes— 
would be desirable additions. Even so, by reducing the 
problems of reading Latin, Mr. Miller’s book will help 
us to minimize the discouragement and augment the 
pleasure of our students, and to keep them with us. 


OrtHa L. WILNER 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE 


C. Sallusti Crispi Epistulae ad Caesarem Senem de 
Re Publica. Edited by ALpnonsus Kurress. (“Ap- 
pendix Sallustiana,’ Fase. 1.) 3d ed.; Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1950. Pp. viii, 28. $0.60. 

[Sallusti] In Ciceronem et Invicem Invectivae. Edited 
by AtpHonsus Kurress. (“Appendix Sallustiana,” 
Fasc. 2.) 2d ed.; Leipzig; Teubner, 1950. Pp. vi, 25. 
$0.57. 

In a new Preface (pp. vii-viii) Kurfess describes the 
few textual changes which he has made in his third edi- 
tion of the Epistulae ad Caesarem. Some other partic- 
ulars in which the third edition differs from the second 
(Teubner 1930) are these. References now omitted from 
the parallel passages: page 6, line 10, Liv. 29.27.3; 
page 17, line 22, Cato Orig. fr. 108 (Peter). References 
now added to the parallel passages: page 3, line 27, Plato 
Epist. 7.336E, 8.353D; page 6, line 18, Plato Fpist. 
7.326C ; page 13, line 13, Plato Wenex. 238D. Notes now 
omitted from the apparatus: page 4, line 17, et Cort.; 
page 5, line 22, immerito l/d.; page 7, line 7, Jordan’s 
suspicions about non peius and Wirz’s conjecture tneptum; 
page 12, line 29, et post una ins. Ald. Notes now added 
to the apparatus: page 4, line 17, vel del. Kroll; page 7, 
line 7, entire note. At page 13, line 13 it seems mislead- 
ing to print coaequatur dignitate pecunia and put in the 
apparatus: <et> pec. Post; see AJP 53 (1932) 187- 
188. Kurfess has improved the Conspectus Siglorum et 
Notarum, added references to RE in the Index Nominum, 
and incorporated the Addenda of the second edition into 
the Congruentiae Sallustianae. Kurfess appends a con- 
venient Bibliography to his new Preface, but does not 
mention E. Lofstedt’s Syntactica? (Lund 1942) [ 310, 
n. 1; 313, n. 1; 335, n. 4 (on nec : neque, ac : atque, and 
the authenticity of the /pistulae), or Volume II of Lot- 
stedt’s first edition (Lund 1933), page 414. 

The brief and atrabilious /nvectivae deserve less notice 
than the Epistulae. In a short Preface Kurfess mentions 
the few textual changes in his second edition. The origi- 
nal preface of the first edition (Teubner 1914), compris- 
ing a discussion of the Mss, has been omitted, as well as 
a Conspectus Locorum for the parallel passages. Perhaps 
to compensate for these omissions Kurfess has enlarged 
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and improved the Conspectus Siglorum et Notarum; he 
has also rewritten the Index Nominum, giving references 
to RE. A few corrections have been made in the parallel 
passages appended to the /nvectiva in Ciceronem, but no 
new passages added. The apparatus is the same, save for 
a few corrections and some slight rearrangement. 

From the Jahresberichte which Kurfess cites in the 
Prefaces of both fascicles, even a casual reader may soon 
discover what a disproportionate amount of learning 
scholars have spent on these small texts, and incidentally 
be impressed by the detail of Kurfess’ knowledge in 
matters Sallustian. 

WENDELL CLAUSEN 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


Excavations at Nessana. Volume II: “Literary 
Papyri.” By Lionet Casson and Ernest L. Hetticu. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiv, 178; 8 plates. $7.50. 


These papyri, discovered by the Colt Expedition at 
Auja al-Hatir and part of the only find ever made in 
Palestine, are expertly edited in a handsome volume. 
The editors have undertaken primarily to present accu- 
rate readings and descriptions; doubtless, as they hope, 
specialists will make further progress in interpretation, 
though their own valuable commentaries are often ex- 
tensive. One might expect fuller discussions only of the 
unidentified fragments. 

The hands (sixth to early eighth centuries) are mostly 
uncials with close Egyptian parallels. All the texts, 
fragments of papyrus codices except one vellum leaf, 
were discarded within a relatively short period in the 
eighth century. They suggest vividly the reading and 
mentality of a Negeb town around the time of the Arab 
conquest. 

No. 1 is the best preserved Latin-Greek glossary of 
the Aeneid; for more such fragments see now JJurPap 
4 (1950,) 239-251. No. 1 and No. 2 (fragments from 
the Aeneid itself) are the oldest Mss in the find. Per- 
haps this fact suggests that they were never much used. 
The glossary shows how painfully and even inacccurately 
Virgil was read. One may observe that the word for 
word translation ignores Virgilian imitations of Homer 
(e.g. 1.416). 

Nos. 3-5 come from New Testament mss. A Rainier 
papyrus, evidently from the same scriptorium as No. 3, 
is said to be from the Fayum. 

Other theological texts include No. 6, Acts of St. 
George; No. 7, Correspondence of Abgar and Christ; 
No. 9, The Twelve Chapters on Faith; and Nos. 10 and 
13, unidentified fragments. Nos. 6 and 7 furnish impor- 
tant evidence for the development of the legends they 
contain; No. 9 has the Syriac version’s numbering. 


No. 8 is a Greek glossary, perhaps derived from the 
tradition represented by Hesychius. 

Nos. 11 and 12 are unidentified legal fragments. Titios 
and TITIO[ (No. 11, H and D) might be the Roman 
John Doe. Or perhaps nomos ] Titios is more likely; 
E may also deal with guardianship. 

The editors are to be congratulated on completing 
their exacting work so successfully. Readers will await 
with high expectations the other volume of P Colt (non- 
literary papyri) and the report on the actual excava- 
tions. 

J. F. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 
étudiée dans ses rapports avec les autres langues 
indo-européennes. By Emice Botsacg. With an 
Index by Hermut Rix. 4th ed.; Heidelberg: Winter, 
1950. Pp. xxxii, 1256. DM 42. 


The first edition of this dictionary, which appeared 
in 1916, was followed in 1923 by a reprinting. The third 
edition, appearing in 1938, was again the same text, but 
was augmented by an index of those words from Latin 
and the Italic dialects appearing in the text. In the pres- 
ent fourth edition the original text (including the notes 
on pages 1086-1123, repeated from the earlier editions) is 
augmented by a far more extensive index by Helmut Rix, 
amounting to 132 pages, and covering all the languages 
cited in the text for cognates of Greek words. The effect 
of this is to give the book a certain measure of useful- 
ness as a work of reference even for languages other than 
Greek—in other words, to make it approximate in some 
degree an Indo-European etymological dictionary. Some 
of the Semitic etyma given in the body of the text fail, 
whether by accident or design, to appear in the index; 
for example, arsenikon : Heb. sarniq; mna : Heb. mane; 
sésamé : Aram. Siimsema; chitén : Heb. ketdnet; but for 
Indo-European words I have not detected any such omis- 
sions. On page 1166 in the second and third columns the 
alphabetizing is defective. On page 1197, for Goth. rigis, 
the reference given as 243 should read 273. On page 1255, 
at the top of the second column, for zaora read zaova. 

The appearance of a fourth edition of Boisacq is wel- 
come indeed, the more so because of its full index; but 
it is still necessary to repeat the plea made by certain 
reviewers of the third edition, who spoke of the need for 
a revision taking account of Greek etymological work in 
recent years. We have such a work in Hofmann’s 
Etymologisches Worterbuch des Griechischen (Munich 
1949-1950),! but the plan of the latter work does not call 
for discussion of disputed questions or for liberal citation 

1[Ep. Note: For a review of Hofmann’s work, see pages 
62-63 of this volume.] 
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of authorities. What we really need is a work on the 
scale of Boisacq’s dictionary brought up to date. A dic- 
tionary along the lines of the Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue latine of Ernout and Meillet, with emphasis 
on the history and stylistic value of the words, is another 
need which seems even more remote from present likeli- 
hood of fulfilment. 
James W. PouLtNEy 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Virgil, The Pastoral Poems: A Translation of the 
Eclogues. By E. V. Rieu. (“The Penguin Clas- 
sics,’ No. L8.) Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1949. Pp. 151. 1s. 6d. 


This little book is a gem. Mr. Rieu has declared 
his aim to be the introducing of “new readers to the 
[to them] unknown delights of Latin poetry” (p. 7). 
To this end he has written first an appreciative but con- 
cise introduction on Virgil and his background, and on 
the Eclogues specifically, and many wise and pleasant 
things are said in it. 

The translations follow. They are lovely. In prose 
they are (for which he presents good reasons [p. 16]), 
but a prose of such simplicity, and so seemingly effort- 
less, that the reader is unaware of the particular medium 
and concerns himself only with the clear, bright pictures. 
We are without Virgil’s rhythms, but there is conveyed 
to us a remarkable sense of his atmosphere. Something 
of the charm of the original has been transferred, and 
one is sure that the new reader, no less than the prac- 
tised one, will find pleasure here, and a fellow-feeling 
for Virgil’s shepherd world, “tender and playful” (as 
Mr. Rieu translates Horace’s familiar phrase [p. 11]). 

The translations are delightfully supplemented by ten 
essays; these, we are told (p. 15), we may read or leave 
as we choose. If we leave them we shall be foolish, for 
they set forth with easy clarity the essential problems 
of the several poems,—and incidentally furnish nice 
models of how such essays should be written. Not all 
readers will agree with all the interpretations, especially 
if they are wedded to one or other of the well-known 
explanations from research. Mr. Rieu has not neglected 
the results of research, but he seems also to have at- 
tempted to look with a poet’s heart at what a poet says, 
so he cannot always bow to the critics; his results, how- 
ever, are satisfying and refreshing. 

A useful glossary of names completes the volume, and 
will be no less welcome to the Latinist than to the reader 
who has not before known the “delights of Latin poetry.” 
Indeed the whole volume is heartily recommended both 
to the uninitiated and to initiates. 


ELLENOR SWALLOW 


BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Aelius Aristides, Eis RhOmén (To Rome). Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Introduction, by Saut Levin. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1950. Pp. 31. $1.00. 


The historical value of this encomium, a product of 
the age of Antoninus Pius, is somewhat impaired by the 
exaggerated generalities and comparisons which result 
from the writer’s preciosity. As early as 1824 the dis- 
course was translated into German, and nearly a century 
later into Italian; in 1925, Wilamowitz suggested that 
it deserved to be equipped with a “historischer Kom- 
mentar.” Levin has now given us the first English 
translation, elucidated by a brief but well-balanced In- 
troduction and seventy-two footnotes. Wilamowitz prob- 
ably contemplated a more exhaustive publication than 
this, and in fact the sophistic commonplaces could have 
been more fully illustrated from such things as Menan- 
der Rhetor’s treatise on epideictic oratory and Libanius’ 
encomium of Antioch. Yet Levin adequately covers all 
the esssentials, preferring, it may be, not to amass 
materials that might seem more tedious than enlighten- 
ing to his readers. 

In his translation, based on the text of Bruno Keil, 
Levin shows skill in seizing the meaning of a Greek 
sentence and expressing it in natural idiom, breaking 
up Aristides’ rather untidy periods into less awkward 
units. Translators notoriously make themselves sitting 
targets, so to speak, for determined gunners, but I shall 
not record the few phrases on which I think they would 
level their sights. 

The pamphlet is nicely printed, though with rather 
narrow margins. An erratum slip serves to catch most, 
but not quite all of the trivial misprints. Is it really 
necessary to name the publishers of works long out of 
print? 

In general, Levin has performed his task with spirit 
and competence; if he decides to continue his work on 
Aristides, he could serve us well by interpreting the 
curious Sacred Discourses. 


Rocer Pack 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


St. Gregory the Great, Pastoral Care. Translated and 
annotated by Henry Davis, S.J. (“Ancient Christian 
Writers,” No. 11.) Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1950. Pp. 281. $3.00. 


The translator of this work is an English Jesuit, Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Pastoral Theology at Heythrop 


College, Chipping Norton. His work is No. 11 of the 
Ancient Christian Writers series edited by Johannes 
Quasten and Joseph C. Plumpe of Catholic University. 
Instead of preparing a new text of the Regula pastoralis, 
which the lapse of two and one-half centuries would seem 
to warrant, the translator has followed the Benedictine 
text of 1705, which is reprinted in Migne, Patrologia 
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Latina LXXVII 13-128. Davis’ translation is preceded 
by an Introduction of twelve pages concerning the oc- 
casion, purpose, and content of the work, and is followed 
by twenty-nine pages of notes and eight pages of index. 
The translation is accurate and readable. No attempt is 
made to reproduce Gregory’s style and plays on words, 
an attempt which could only have led to an English style 
unattractive and difficult to read. The reader will be 
able to follow readily the course of Gregory’s argument, 
which is the great desideratum in this case. 


The notes refer carefully to the Biblical passages cited 
by Gregory in great profusion. Occasional expositions 
give evidence of the translator’s extensive acquaintance 
with the scholarly and theological literature pertain- 
ing to his subject. The reviewer feels a slight dis- 
crepancy between the Introduction, translation, and notes. 
The Introduction belongs to a less scholarly style of work 
than the notes at times indicate; and yet the notes are 
not quite adequate for a consistently scholarly approach 
to the work. In spite of this unevenness, however, the 
book is very useful in providing a readable, readily avail- 
able translation of this most important patristic work. 


JoHN Pavut PritcHARD 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Textkritik. By Paut Maas. 2d ed.; Leipzig: Teub- 


ner, 1950. Pp. 31. $0.55. 


Paul Maas, a well known editor of Greek texts and 
long a resident of Oxford, has here republished, with 
additions and alterations, what was, in 1927, Part 7 of 
Gercke-Norden’s Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft; his article on Textual Criticism in the 1949 Ox- 
ford Classical Dictionary is a recapitulation. 

Everyone of us uses textual criticism in unraveling 
misprints in the newspapers; in a famous instance, such 
criticism arrives at “battle-scarred” from the printed 
“bottle-scarred” and “battle-scared.” The problem is 
more complex with errors in a Ms or early edition of 
an author. In a most painstaking manner, using exam- 
ples mostly Greek, Maas outlines the methods of deter- 
mining Ms relations, constituting a stemma, weighing 
conjectures with reference to subject-matter and style, 
etc. <A striking example is his correction, after Skeat 
and Lobel, of the accepted (corrupt) reading in Matthew 
6:28, auxanousin ou kopidsin oude néthousin, to ou 
xainousin oude néthousin; it is due to the 1938 discovery 
of the first hand in the Codex Sinaiticus. 

I would emphasize more than Maas the importance for 
text reconstruction of considering the rhythmical ele- 
ment, quantitative or accentual, in prose texts; and the 
necessity of investigating indirect or direct quotations 
from a predecessor. A good example is Laura Se- 
guine’s brilliant quot orae (from Cicero) for the corrupt 


quotquot in Ammianus Marcellinus 14.6.6; this shows 
also the need of palaeographical knowledge, for the 
Caroline scribe’s error was due to his misreading of the 
Insular prototype. But these are minor criticisms. 
Maas’ booklet is excellent introductory discipline for 
text study, and also good practice in tough German. 


C. U. Clark 
NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


Caelius Aurelianus: On Acute Diseases and On 
Chronic Diseases. Edited and translated by 
I. E. Draskin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. Pp. xxvi, vii, 1019. $15.00. 


Soranus of Ephesus, ablest representative of the Meth- 
odist school of medicine, practiced at Rome in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian. He wrote numerous treatises in 
Greek, of which only the Gynaecia and portions of a 
treatise on surgery have survived. About the fifth cen- 
tury, however, Latin translations or adaptations of many 
of his works were made by a Caelius Aurelianus, “Meth- 
odist physician of Sicca.” Two of these, on chronic and 
on acute diseases respectively, were printed in 1529 and 
1533 from manuscripts no longer extant (except for three 
leaves of the former, which were turned up in the early 
1920’s). Professor Drabkin, assisted by Mrs. Drabkin, 
has prepared a critical edition of these two translations, 
based on the first printed editions and the three manu- 
script leaves, but taking account of the variants in sub- 
sequent editions. He has also provided an English trans- 
lation on facing pages, explanatory notes, an introduction, 
a selected bibliography, an index of names and an index 
of subjects. The Drabkins have in preparation an edition 
of Caelius’ adaptation of Soranus’ Gynaecia, a manu- 
script of which was recently found (cf. Jsis 39 [1948] 
238-239). By comparing this manuscript with the Greek 
text, they have become familiar with Caelius’ ways of 
working. Asa result, the English versions of the present 
treatises achieve an accuracy which would not otherwise 
have been attainable. This is a volume that greatly aug- 
ments the resources of students of ancient medicine. They 
will eagerly await the Gynaecia. 

Max H. Fiscu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


The American Philological Association held its 
Eighty-Third Annual Meeting at Princeton University 
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on December 27, 28, and 29, 1951. The gathering was 
very well attended; it was described as the largest in a 
Among the high lights of the sessions 
were two panel discussions. The first, “The Role of 
Ionia in the Development of Classical Greek Culture,” 
comprised three papers. Professor Carl Roebuck of the 
University of Chicago discussed the economic develop- 
ment of the region; Professor George M. A. Hanimann 
of Harvard University spoke on the archaeological evi- 
dence bearing on the question of whether Early Ionia was 
leader or follower; Professor Eric A. Havelock, also 
of Harvard, had as his topic “Ionian Science in Search 
of an Abstract Vocabulary.” Subsequent discussion was 
opened by Professor Rhys Carpenter of Bryn Mawr 
College. The second panel discussion was devoted to 
problems of scholarship in the Humanities today; there 
were papers by Professor J. N. D. Bush of Harvard 
University, who spoke on “The End of Learning,” Pro- 
fessor Norman J. DeWitt of the University of Minne- 
sota, on “Research and Reality,” and Professor Lily Ross 
Taylor of Bryn Mawr College, on “The Threat to Re- 
search.” Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, Executive Director 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, served 
The three papers were followed by lively 
discussion from the floor; the Moderator contributed 
a closing statement. At the business meeting of Satur- 
day, December 29, the following officers were elected: 
President, Professor Jakob Aall Ottesen Larsen of the 
University of Chicago; First Vice-President, Professor 
Thomas Robert Shannon Broughton of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Second Vice-President, Professor Ben Edwin Perry 
of the University of Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Meriwether Stuart of Hunter College; Editor, 
Professor Phillip Howard De Lacy of Washington Uni- 
versity. The next annual meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
holidays; the dates have been tentatively set as December 
28, 29, and 30, 1952. 


decade or more. 


as Moderator. 


Christmas 


The Linguistic Society of America held its Twenty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting in New York City, at the Hotel 
New Yorker, on December 29 and 30, 1951. Among the 
papers of particular interest to classicists were the Presi- 
dential Address of Professor Joshua Whatmough of 
Harvard University, entitled “Religio Grammatici,” and 
a discussion of “Plautus’ Use of fuam vs. siem: Its 
Bearing on the Origin of the -d- Subjunctive,” by Pro- 
fessor E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College. Elected as 
officers for the coming year were: President, Professor 
George S. Lane of the University of North Carolina; 
| ice-President, Professor Martin Joos of the University 
of Wisconsin; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Archibald 
A. Hill of the University of Virginia; Editor, Professor 
Bernard Bloch of Yale University. The next annual 
meeting will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, on De- 
cember 27 and 28 (and possibly also on December 29), 
1952. 

The New York State Education Department has es- 
tablished a committee for the revision of the State’s 
Latin Syllabus. Mrs. Bertha M. Herrick, Assistant in 
Languages Education, reports that the committee has 
held its initial meeting, and that its work is in progress. 


PERSONALIA 


The Award of Merit of the American Philological 
Association was conterred upon Professor David 
Magie of Princeton University for his book Roman Rule 
in’ Asta Minor to the End of the Third Century after 
Christ (Princeton University Press 1950). The book 
will be reviewed in an early issue of this periodical. 

Professor Jacob Hammer of Hunter College is on 
leave from his teaching duties during the academic year 
1951-1952. As a Member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study (School of Historical Studies), he is at Prince- 
ton, preparing for publication the second volume of his 
edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Britanniae. 


RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 


"Tutor That Never Tires" 


TEACH WITH THE TOOLS OF TODAY 
Reach the eye, the ear, the voice 
Set an impersonal standard 

Drill in unison or individually 

let them take the records home 


The solution for the slow student 


RICHARD H. WALKER 


8 Masterton Road 


YOUR STUDENT LIKES MACHINES 
He has never lived without them 
Make them part of his learning 
Save yourself and serve him 

Let him learn what mastery is 


Let him try for higher goals 


Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


The answer to modern problems 


Write for Check List 


Let him learn the Latin easily 
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PRESS 


The Nature of 


Roman Comedy 


By GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. The author’s comprehensive treatment and 
sound judgment should make this book a standard reference for the classical 
student. Not only does Mr. Duckworth’s book embody the results of his own 
research, but it also attempts to unify and evaluate the contributions of 
other scholars. 

Dealing primarily with the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the 
author analyzes their plots and characters, stage conventions, suspense and 
irony, verbal and musical features, the nature of the humor, and the 
originality of the two playwrights. 512 pages, illustrated $7.50 


STUDIES IN 


Roman Economic 
and Social History 


Edited by P. R. COLEMAN-NORTON, Twenty-three of the most competent 
American and European authorities on classical antiquity have contributed 
to this symposium in honor of Allan Chester Johnson. Thé period covered 


by the book extends from the 7th century B.c. to the 13th century A.p. 
’ 373 pages, $5.00 
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Latin as a living language 


in a modern 


teachable 


LATIN 


two-year course: 
FOR AMERICANS 


Niivi 


FOR AMERICANS 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
—Revised 


With refinements and improvements throughout both books in text, illustrations, 
study helps and procedures. Pre-eminent in the field for more than a quarter 
century, Ullman and Henry Latin Books continue their leadership in the field of 
high-school texts. 


BOOK I — for Ist year BOOK II — for 2nd year 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta’ : San Francisco 
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